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JUDGE BRURROUGH. 

On the Trial of Miss Mary Anne 

Toker, for a Libel, or pretended 

Libel, on Mr, R. Gurney, Junior. 





North Hampstead, Long Island, 
ist. Nov. 1218. 
SiR, 

I have just received from England, 
a pamphict. comiaiuing an account of 
the above trial,, which, it »ppears, 
took place at Bodmin on the Sth day 
of August last; and, certainly, I have 
seldom received any thing that has 
given me more pleasure. 

You and I, Sir, are old acquaint- 
ance, though, by no means, eld friends. 
I have long disliked you, and for 
very good reasons; and, I have no 
objection to confess, that Miss To- 
KER'S triumph has given me some 
degree of pleasure the more, because 
it involved a triumpl: over YM. How- 
ever, it is of the triumph of justice, of | 
truth, of reason, of freedom, that I 
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have tospeak, upon this occasien, and 
of your endeayours to prevent this 
triumph. 

This is, too, another triumph over 
the vile and despicable English Bar 
Well did you observe, that any gén- 
tleman of the Bar would have readily 
undertaken her cause, aud would have 
conducted ber defence in a very dif- 
ferent manner! You might have 


added, and with a very different effect ; 


for, to a certainty, the lady would 
have been found guilty, and you and 
your fellows would have sent her to 
jail, It was well for her, and for the 
cause of truth, that she did not trust 
one of the servile crew that followed 
you from London to Bodmin. Miss 
Toker had the fate of the clients of 
lawyers Cross and Denman before her 
eyes; and she had the example of 
Mr. Hone and Mr. Wooler. She 
knew, that, if she put frust.in no 
lawyer, she could not be betrayed. If 
the wretched fellows, who tramp 
about the country afier you, as kites 
and crows follow an army, had any 
shame in them, they would never shew 
their lorse-tail heads in Cornwall 
again. 

Your conduct. upon this occasion 
was such as might have been expected 
from. you,: harsh, rude, unfeeling, 
and, withal, umerise, even as to yoor 
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own purpose. Your interruptions of 
the lady were wholly uncalled for, and 
manifestly intended to confuse and 
embarrass her, But, Sir, thanks to 
the tyrannical conduct of the whole 
of the goverriment, the people have 
- now lost all Nhe ewe, which they for- 
merly felt upon entering courts of 
justice. They have now taken it into 
‘their heads, that Judges are but mere 
men; and men not of the best stamp 
too. They have so long seen the 
Judges uniformly on the side of the 
Boroughmongers, that they now look 
upon Judges‘as an appendage to the 
system, This is something new; but 
it is something for the Botoughmon- 
if you had 


been wise, you would have acted the 


gers to be alarmed at. 


part of seeming impartiality upon this 
occasion; but, you appear to have 
been blinded by your habitual arro- 
gance ; and, I verily believe, that it 
was this arrogance, which, as much as 


/- 
gy contributed towards the 


any thing, 


lady’s triumph. 

The folly, common to all tyrants, 
is, thatthey push things too far. They 
do not stop where they might stop 
with safety. They grow. presumptu- 
ous withtime. And, at last, they are 
destroyed by their own acts. A fraud 
ulent and hypocritical tyranny, like 
that of the Boroughmongers, exists 
only in consequence of the want of 
knowledge amongst the people. It 
has, for more than a hundred years, 
been carried on under the names and 
forms of law and liberty. As know- 
ledge has increased, the Borough 
tyrants have found it more and more 


dificult to carry on their tyranny, 
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Their main prop has been their D-iy 
and their Wars, which have bound s 
many persons to them by the ties of 
interest. Atlast, however, the oppres- 





sions, which they are compelled to 
practise, in order to pay the interes 
of the Debt, are so great, that men lp 
not endure them with patience, The 
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labouring classes are nearly starved: 




















the employers, except they be ter. x-eat 





eaters, are hardly pressed. In this MMe Juri 
state of things, men think, who neve A 
thought before. They complain; Biers. 
their cemplaints, from words spoken, Hi marc! 
become words written.» The pres Row 
speaks louder and louder. The Bo has 
roughmongers must silence the press, of at 
or be beaten down themselves. Hence st WI 
the doctrine, that truth is a libel ; 10 Bun, 
utter truth @ crime ; and hence all tle 
terribleacts of tyranny practised unde DNO 
this doctrine. it de; 
This doctrine, however, has 1! Biinny c: 
been clearly understood by juries. It to! 
has been a sort of mystery. Juries ever 
have been bothered by lawyers wd My, | 
by judges. ‘They have not know sands 
what they have been doing; aul, mand, 
until of late, they have had but little ld 
feeling for the victims, They have Rey 
regarded writers, as trowblesome moh BARB 101 
who did no good, aud who, as Gibli Runall 
basely asserted of me, were influenced phemo 
solely by a desire of gain ; by motive » har 
of ** base lucre.” Juries have se% ever 
in writers, men who were nothing # d of 
common with themselves ; men, Wh BARS. A 
pursuits were ofa sidgular cast; 0 Mie [0 e 
the punishment of whom could nerd y bes 
ie pre 






become a precedent for the 
ment of themselves, They appe*” 
have tossed them down to the me] 


‘ 
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e Judges with as little remorse as 
Det goss down a mouse toa cat. My 
ind so Ive pretty fellows, Rhodes, Maude 
ies of Co. seem to have regarded me as 
ppres MMthing hardly worth their thinking 
led to Miggt; though some of them may yet 
iterest ‘ o re-consider the matter. 
re lo wt, now, things are changed. The 
The s fel the smarting effects of 
irved ; Iyranny. No man, except he be 
e ter. x-eater, now escapes its fangs. 
n this Juries, therefore, have begun to 
never a litle for those who are called 
plain; Mielers. Aad, so ruthless has been 
vokep, march of the tyranny, that men 
pres now understand what it is. So 
e Bo. thas been written and so many 
press, of atrocity have been committed 
Hence Mt writers, that there is no longer 
el ; 10 fucn, who is ignorant of the mat- 
all the 
uudet MBioMoutiu's Circular has done a 

deal too. This stretch of 
is Al nny came home to men’s doors. 
4, It BMBas told every man things which 
Juries ever befure thought of. It said 
sand 'y, that the tyrants, who had 
knowa sands of hired writers at their 
and, Brand, were afraid that the people 
t litte Md read. «=‘The tyrants, in al! 
have Reports and Speeches, whether 







é men, 
Gibb 
renced 
notives 
+ seel 


Be houses or at dinners, have been 
Runally harping on seditious and 
Dhemows publications. Harp, 
» harp! Lie, lie, lie! Till, at 
every man sees, that they are 


ing et of nothing so much as the 





who Bes. And, the question which oc- 
; meh Be to every man is, ‘‘ Why should 
| nett BBY be so much afraid of the press?” 
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fear our judgment? Why should they 
suppose, that we shall not detect and 
despise those lies?) And, if it tell 
truth, what harm can come from tel- 
ling truth? 

Thus the tyrants have over-acted 
their part. The.nation was not to be 
persuaded, that it was unfit to be 
trusted to read. Men have written 
boldly, and others have read with 
avidity, and the doctrine, that to utter 
truth is crin:inal, has been laughed at 
and despised. Indeed, what can be 
more monstrous, than to regard the 
utterance of truth as a crime, punish- 
able by daw? What daw must that 
be, which punishes the ulterance of 
truth? What an infamous commu- 
nity must that be, which regards the 
utterance of truth as a crime? 

Nevertheless, to bring juries to the 
point of acting upon sound and just 
principles has required time; and, it 
has required, toe, a long series of 
most infamous acts of oppression and 
cruelty. Pitt, with the aid of Krn< 
YON, began this series of acts. 
Perceval and Gibbs improved on the 
practice of their predecessors ; and, 
about the time that 1 was imprisoned, 
the press was neasly at the last gasp. 
Perceval Minister, E!lenborough Chief 
Judge, aad Gibbs Accuser General ! 
They pushed things, bowevr, too far. 
Perceval was shot, and Gibbs had 
drawn down so much odium on him- 
self, that, when he sneaked away, 
Garrow, his successor, seemed resolv- 
ed not to expose himself to so large 
a portion of popular batred. Gibbs 





‘ press tell lies, why need they: 
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money; he was suffered to escape ; 
the House voted (the pure House 4), 
that they would not inquire into bis 
cruelties and partialilies, as alledged 
by Lord Folkestone to the House (the 
pure House); but, his Lordship’s 
_ motions demolished the fellow! He 
had no peace aflerwards ; he was de 
tested by man, woman, and child. He 
was in place; he was pocketing money; 
but he 
tyranny 


people trembled at his name ; 
The 


itself was weary of him. 


heard their curses. 
His unre- 
strainable spite and venom and savace- 
ness made him inconvenient even to 
his employers; who got rid of him 
the moment his master Perceval was 
shot. 
to worry, and, 


Those employers wished him 


occasionally, to tear 


to pieces; but, his rage was too great ; 
was too bloody; he not 
frichtened the flock, 
He 


for he ren- 


his course 
only bit and bit 


tore and mune’ j did us, 


however, good aoe : 
dered the Office and powers of Aitor 
Dre 


I shall say: ‘Go thy 


ney Generel comnictely odious. 
when he will, 
** ways, GiBBS; tuou hast done thy 
* part in rousing the English nation 


** against the Borough villainy.” 


While I was in that prison, to whici 


Gibbs, Ellenborough, Leblanc, Grose, 
and Bailey sent sme, with an intention 
to kill, 
me, having sent me to live two years 
amongst felons and sodomites, with 
a thousand pounds fine, aud sever 
years recognizances, eight months of 
which are yet unexpired; and all 
this for having expressed my indigna- 
tion.at the flogging of Englishmen, in 


or ruin, or for ever silence 





the heart of England, unite 
cuard and compulsion of (j 
Bayonets ; while { was in that ps 
what blows did 1 deal the trid 
With what pleasure do I rod 
those blows! And how the tyr 
felt them! And how it ye 
then! But, what blows have]; 
the tyrants, during these sever ; 
How ‘the ty 
overshvot themselves! — What § 


what villains thers 


of recornizances ! 


as wel as 
Every creature of PBoroughing 
breed or blood is answerah'e ty 


and mine. Justice, strict Justi 
must and will have for that atne 
act, even if there were no other x 
demand justice for. Tie villain 
simile at this threat: but, they se 
in 1810, unfeeling 
Curtis met Tierney, 
exclaimed: “ Poor Cobbelt! Lt 
r how he will sing it 
“cage!” And when Perceval 
Redesdale, shock hands, and cit 


tulated him on my sentence. 


when the 
and, laugl 


‘€ now hea 


may smile now, as they smiled f 
but, if I live but a short time, 
shall have reason to mourn. Ih 
they cannot get rid of the ls 
Money; and, while that last, thy 
always in my power. 

Amongst the follies of som § 
men, there is a notion, that itis 
to seek revenge. But, it is 
that this doctrine js coo 
for the use of the ‘injured aud 
weak. Attorneys General 10 
boast about the pengredince 0 of tr 
that is to say, the vengeam 
Boroughmongers. ¥ gs pu 
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rderer, and causes him to be 


hess of bis motives to be ques- 


bar against his being onc of those 


ine very cenvenient for 


s but, it is a doctrine, that none 


eto the 


of oppression, 
ty, that | did not lay bare. I 
hacd the whole badget of ras- 


ud your brethren of the Wie. 1 


it you have much longer to live, 
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> Why, then, is a man to bx 
viudictive, because he pursues 
ic oppressor, who is a wholesale 


and murderer? And is liis 
do this diminished by the cir- 
nce of his having himself been 


erunder the oppression ? Is the 


, merely because he has himself 
to complain from his own ex- 
ce? Are his own sufferings to 


ek redress 2? This would be a 


the ty- 


bols wil adapt. 

lug my imprisonment I exposed 
part of the fraudulent pretences 
liberty of the press. 
was not a jot of the whole sys- 


hypocrisy, and 


;und spread abroad that know- 
Which is now at work against 


i the siiks and ermine aside, and 
t world see the thing in its own 
vlour and form. You will do 


(what I published from New- 
on the law and prosecutions for 
You may edify yourself there ; 
#t the end of your. reading, you 
ease lo wonder, that! the people 
get look up to the Judges with 
ud that the Juries do not re- 
truth to be a crime. Amongst 
tings, to which I allude, was 


'i9th volume of the Register. 


1819. f4c0 


one on the mature of the Liberty of 
the Press. It was published on the 
23d of February, 1811, and in the 
Read 
it; and then you will cease to won- 
der, that the whole of the humbug is 
uow seen through and despised. Read 
it; and then, if you have any blood 
left, part of it will come into your 
cheek, when you reflect on your con- 
duct towards Miss Toxerk, on the 
particulars of which conduct I will, 
For, before I 


1 intend to make this con- 


by aad by remark. 
have done, 
duct as memorable as I am able to 
But, 
ou the nature of Liberty of the Press. 


muke it. first, read my article 








The prospect of seeing the state of 
the press fully discussed, encourages 
me to offer some remarks upon the 
subject, in the hope, that the public 
may, iu time, see how they will be af- 
fected by the freedom or slavery of 
this great political and moral engine. 

Men often spend much time ‘in dis- 
cussions to very little profit; only for 
want of having at the out set, a clear 
understanding of the matter in discus- 
If the notion of the thing about 


which you are in discussion be not 


sion. 


very clear in your mind, His merely 
by chance if you conduct your rea- 
soning to any useful conclusion. How 
often has it happened to every man 
to listen to a very well told story, and 
yet to wonder at the laugh it: excited 
ig others, and to stand himself gaping 
like an oaf; and that merely from not 
‘having obtained~dt the beginning a 
clear idea as to the point dpon whith 
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Indeed, there needs moth'ng to be 
said to convinee any ene, that, unless 
he bas a clear understanding of the 
thing about which any discussion takes 
place, it is impossible for him to profit 
much from the discussion itself, and 
that he must attribute it to mere good 
fortune, if he does not come to an er- 
roneous conclusion. 

Therefore, in eviering upon the re- 
marks that I now propose to offer 
upon the subject of the Uiberty of the 
press, it ts necessary for me to give 
the best definition or description in 
my power of the thing itself; and ! 
am the more disposed to do this, as 
Tam convinced that a great part of 
what every real friend of freedom la- 
ments te see, bas proceeded from a 
want of an universal adoption of such 
definition. 

At the end of this article will be 
found a letter signed Pablicola, which 
I have extracted from the Times News- 
paper. I commend the zeal and ad- 
mire the talents of the writer. But, 
though a good piece of writing, it is 
not calculated to produce much im- 
pression upon the public, loose as it 
isin point of definition, and loaded as 
it is with Feferences to nations and to 
times, of the facts relating to which 
even mev of reading can have but a 
very imperfect knowledge. 

The writer ia to be commended for 
his reggarches into antient history ; 
but, tn;the application of them to this 
subject, I caunot applaud his taste; 
and, he. will excuse.me id i express.my 
Option, thei suchapplicatien has a! 
tenency do lessen the force of his ar 
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With men, whe have been a 
schools, there is, 100 often, some 
of the school-boy sticking to the, 
life. Having had their edug 
under word-mongers they are ex{; 






































































ly fortunate if they ever gel comp ' 
ly rid of the love of dealing i, Mie om 
same ware themselves, Having P . 
so many years, been accusiondimme 
look upon the krowledge of fon 
in outlandish languages as the bi a 
of all human qualifications, it ii A 
wonder that they continue to thi at 
and, accordingly, to interlard all ante 
writings with referenees to thie big ‘a 
of countries where those langu jal 
flourished, such references fui a 
them an excuse for iudulging ivt ” 
play of their school-boy knowlei pres 
This fault is seen even in thei ane 
ture of the letter of which ausame > 
ing. Why “ PeBLICcoLa”! sh 
people of England, in general, di ai 
know any thing about PUBLIC hi 
and, if they did, there would k ‘lie 
good in the using of it. Such vd 
words cnly serve to confuse #!* the 
Without some enguiry the mass of oa 
people caunot understand tiem; Ro 
if enquiry be bestowed upon the fit 
‘the thing is lost sight of. | We 
And, then, why does this wn ao 
to Greece and Rome for prool! Gr 
vour of the liberty of the press! " ' 
did the Greeks and Romav } the 
about printing? Pisistratus aid ‘i 
crates and Demosthenes aud Th 
are fine sounding names; ‘id os 
very well, caloulated to. make # H, 









ita sentence; but abl ibese 
together do not know so much 








gument. ’ 
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-and Rome, and tell us, that at such 


_ imitation, and yet that they had no 


you have shown to the contrary, be 
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toy does. It is really ridiculous to 
‘sce a sensible man going back to times 
‘when no mau had ever dreamt of such 
'g tling as a press, in order to bring 
sroafs of the necessity of the press to 
‘the support of public liberty 1 
[shall be.told, that the auther does 
Fnot pretend, that the press flourished 
‘in Greece and Rome at the glorious 
‘tines he is speaking of; but that free- 
dom of speech was allowed, and that 
the liberties of the country were pre- 
served by that. But mark the in- 
‘ference which, may be drawn from 
this: if you lead us back to Greece 


and such times, those countries were 
free, and were indeed objects of our 


press at all; does it not follow, or, at 
least, may it not, for any thing that 


concluded, that we do net want any 
press at all? 

Such are the difficulties into which 
men are led by that school-boy han- 
kering alter the “ learned languages,” 
as they call them, which induces 
them to lag in, upon all occasions 
something or other about Greece and 
Rome ; and it would be no matter of 
surprise with me, if I were to find 
one of them tracing tle breeding of 
Old Bakewell’s sheep back’ to the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The whole history of the liberty of 
the press belongs to England ; it was 
in this country that it had its origin. 
There it has flourished at times, and 
at times bas been almost extinguished. 


Here bave ity effects been eape-|cally give countenance to that borrid 
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rienced, and here have been bora 
and lie buried the men who have 
been its champions. It is, upon a 
subject like this, of PRYNN and LIL 
BURNE and Tooker, and such men, 


SocRaTES and DEMOSTHENES and 
Cicero and Pisistratus, who 
knew as little about a press as the 
people of England knew about them. 
All such attempts to apply this school- 
boy sort of learning, which, in fact, 
arise from the vanity of appearing to 
know more than the people at large; 
all such attempts are ridiculous, and, 
wheu made in a case like this, mis- 
chievous; beeause they inevitably 
weaken the argument that they are 
intended to support; it being imposs 
sible that the reader, who seeks infor 
mation, should not doubt of a truth 
which must appear to bim to stand in 
need of proofs so far-fetched and of 
such uncertain foundation. And, if 
the reader happeus to have read the 
works of VirRGIL, from whom this 
writer takes his motto, he must know, 
that ViRGIL was one of the basest 
scoundrels that ever lived; one of the 
most crawling and disgusting parasites, 
and a pander even to unnatural pas- 
sions into the bargain. ‘The books of 
this man, which are put by parsons 
into the hands of our youth, area 
complete course of villainy. They 
teach flattery, gross, fulsome, wauseous, 
flattery of an execrable tyrant, whe 
gained his power by deliberate per- 
fidy and murder. They teach every 
species of vice, and not very equivo- 
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vice which has grown up in England 
with the introduction of foreigners 
and foreign manners and foreign 
effeminacy. 

_ And, yet, it is from this author, 
that the writer of the Jefter in question 
takes his motto. Could he not have 
found mottos in , LingURNE’s” or 
Tooke’ S speeches, or in the speeches 
of Lorp ErskIN& or Sin FRANCIS 
Burpetr? Why go to the Romans, 
and to this detestable, this infamous 
slave, VIRGIL, for a motto to a letter 
upon the liberty of the press?) Why 
if he were living in 
if the 
General ordered him to do it, come 
with his tongue, and lick all the dirt 
off his feet and off his carcass 


this miscreant 


England, would, Attorney 


too; and, one of the reasons why we 
see somuch want of public spirit, and 
such a proneness to abject submission, 


amongst so many of those who have 


had what is called (as it were ironically ) 
a liberal education, is, thai they are, 


when young, taught to admire the 


works of VirRGIL and Ho RACE, two 


of the basest, most abject, most self. 


degraded wretches, that ever existed, 
and whose very names must be hateful 
to any one who 13 sincerely engaged 
in ende euvouring to restore liberty to 
the press. | 


But, there iy another part, of this 


etter, which is still more likely to 


lead to mischievous consequences. J 
allude to the passage, where the 
writer proveunces a general culogium 
on the liberty of the press, aud ascribes 
to it what does by uo means belonp 
to it, thereby confusing the wotivns o! 





the reader, setting bis mind tipon the 

wonder, and, which is’ still wor 

causing him to befieve, that there oy 

creat deal’ of liberty of the’ press, 
where thefe is Ho such thing: 

The ‘author Says, that’ we owe 
“ every thing to the liberty of the 
‘ press; atid ‘that. ‘our arts, ovr 
“ sciences and oiir learning, Havel 
I wonder 
that he had not added the grass and 
the trees. 

In the first place; T should be glad 
to know what learning means other 


“ sprung from this soltirce.” 


than the arfs ‘and scténces? This is 
another instance of ‘the absurdities 
engendered by the schodl-boy hanker. 
Ing hefore spoken of.’ 

But, as to the main point, it's 
proving, or rather asselting, too much 
'o ascribe all our arts atid sciences to 
the liberty of the press ; for, it is very 
notorious, that, with regard to the far 
greater part of the arts and science, 
the liberty of the Fress has been of no 
What, for ir- 


stance, had the libe:ty of the press fo 


consequence at al}, 


do with the discoveries of NEwTon, 
or with the Logic of Locke, or with 
any of the discoveries and inventions 
in MECHANICS, in CHEMISTRY, i0 
\GRICULTURE, In MANUFACTURES, 
in NAVIGATION, or in WAR? What 
had the liberty of the press to dou 
bringing the New Leicester sheep '0 
bear ail fat and no lean, or enabling Mr. 
CURWFN to make milk out. ol stewed 
strew, and to fatten the poor upon i? 
What had the i of the press 
To with all, or a: ny of, these {hings? 
It is nut true, “tins we owe any of 
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: the arts and sciences to the liberty of 
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and sciences. 
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The French and the Ger- 


manus surpass us in most of the arts 


There are very few in 


' which they do not greatly surpass us ; 
'and, have they had sucha great deal! 


| of the liberty of the press? 


It is 


oue that must be answered; or, the 


This question is a home one. 


position must be abandoned. 


What had the Liberty of the press 


’ to do with the famous Block-cutting 
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| Machine? 


Machine in our Dock Yards, or with 
the not less famous Paper-making 
These were both invented 
by Frenchmen. Besides, it is weil 
known, that, at this moment, all the 


arts and sciences ave at a much greater 


height in France than they are here. 


Sir Joseph Banks, the President of 


our Royal Society, deélared, when 
he was chosen a meinber of the 
French that it 
“the first Literary Society in the 
“ world.” 


pared to say, that all this excellence 


Institute, was 


And is this writer pre- 


inthe arts and sciences has arisen 
from the liberty of the press im 
France? Yet, this he must say, or 
he must abandon the position, thet 
we owe our arfs and sciences to the 
liberty of the press. 

But I may be asked, why IT argue 
agains! this position, even supposing 
it to be erroneous, seeing that the 
higher the liberty of the press is 
raised, the greatet will be the pubsic 
atiachment to it. 

In the first place, I answer, that all 
error ought to be corrected; and 
that, if T could succéed in-any object 
by faise colouring and misrepresenta- 
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tion, I would not empley such means. 

But, I am satisfied, that it is a very 
great mistake to suppose, that the 
liberty of the press, is, by such means, 
raised in the estimation of the Public; 
for, if our arts, our sciences, and, 
our every thing good proceed from 
the liberty of the press, how will the 
Public reason upon the subject of any 
Attorney General's prosecutions for 
libel? Will they not say, 
“they leave us a great deal of the 


* Aye, 


“ liberty of the press; for any man 
‘“ may cultivate the arts and sciences. 
“ Yes, yes; we have, after all, a great 


‘deal of good out of this Liberty of 


‘« the Press, which gives us all our 


‘‘ arts and sciences, and we seé them 
“« flourish exceedingly; and, of course, 
“we have a _ pretty 
“the Liberty of the Press.” 

Now, I put it to the reader, whe- 
ther this be not the course of reason- 
ing to which Publicola’s position, if 
adopted, must inevitably lead? And, 
then, I ask him, if it be possible for 
any, the very bitterest foe to freedom, 
and especially to the Liberty of the 
Press, to suggést any thing more likely 
‘o do it mischief ? 

If ‘this notion be adopted, I really 
see very little reason to complain of 
what was done bv the infernal Court 
ot Star Chamber, for they very freely 
suffered any man to write about the 
arts and sciences as much as he 
pleases Any body might write against 
or for oxygen or gass or éarbonic acid, 
or volatile alkali; or about verbs and 
nouns, and subtraction and multipli- 
cation; or about the changes of the 
woon, aud the rising and setting of 
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the sun, or about draining and water- 
ing lands, or about hedging and ditch- 
ing, or about breeding or latting of 
cattle and sheep and hogs and barn- 
door fuwls and ducks and geese ani 
furkies, or about hunting of foxes and 
hares, and shooting of birds, or abou! 
planting woods and orehards, or about 
making end repairing canals and 
roads, and comm@n sewers ahd gut- 
ters 2nd sink-holes. The Court of 
Star Chamber, whose proceedings so 
materially assisted in bringing Charles 
the First to the block, and some ef the 
Members of which Court came to the 
same end themselves; even that suc- 
cession of insolent and mexorable 
tyrants, even that Court, which i 
was one of the greatest and most 
glorious werks of our forefathers to 
overthrow; even that gang of unjust 
acd base ruffians in power, freely, 
very freely permitted any man to 
write upon such subjects;. very 
freely indeed. So that, according to 
*« Publice a,” there was a great deal of 
hberty of the press under the Court 
of Star Chamber. 

‘And now what reason is there to 
complain upon this score?) Mr, 
Finnerty, for instance, might have 
written grammars and spelling-books 
and primers to the day of his death 
without being brought before one of 
the Special Juries at Westminster. 
hie might have made the whole circuit 
of the arts and sciences without giving 
the smallest .offence. He was ai 
perfect libeity to do this. So that, 
vcvording to Pubticola, Mr. Finneity 
enjoyed a great deal of the liberty of 
the press. If Publicola, (I don’t 
hke this outlandish school-boy name); 
if Publicolareally thinks, that we actu- 
ally enjoy a great deal of liberty of 
the press, be is mght im stating ‘posi- 
thons calculated to make others think 
the same; but if he do not think so, 
and if bis wish be not to muke others 
think so, and if he desire to co 
operate vith the noble Lord to whom 


‘ * . ° 
his letter is addvessed, he is certainty 


making use of means destructive of 
his end, 
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The whole of this train of erroy 
in this wriier proceeds from his having 
done what thousands have done be. 
fore him; namely, confounded the 
Art of Printing, or the employment of 
the press, wi ith the liberty of the press, 
lt is very clear, that the one bas 
nothing to do with the other, any 
more than the art of writing, or the 
employment of the pen, has to do 
with the liberty of the press. 

To the Art of Priniing, the Arts 
and Sciences do, indeed, owe imich; 
but, nothing at all do they owe to the 
liberty of the press, which is qui ite 
another thing; thongh so often con- 
founded by tools as ‘well as kinvaves, 
nothing beimg -more suitable to the 
purposes of the latter, 

Liberly, actively speaking, mean 
the right, or power of doing, with 
safety to yourself, that which is 
naturally disagreeable to, or contrary 
‘to the interests of, another, be that 
vther who he may. 

"Turn it as often as you please, this 
is the true definition of Liberty, jn the 
active sense of the word. Put tle 
question as often as you will, and you 
will find, that, wherever the liberty 
to do a thing is asserted, there iss 
party against whose wish. or interei 
ihe Se parm aclion Operates. 

So of the Liberty of the Press, 
which means the right, or power, of 
publishing, with safety and without 
any risk to one’s’ self, that which is 
naturally disagrecable to, or contrary 
'o the interest of another. — The 
bounds of liberty is a question to be 
hereafter considered, But, that itis 
this which is meaat by the liberty of 
the press, will not, I am_ sure, be 
denied. 

If you are to publish only thot 
which offend nobody ; if you are tobe 
permitted to publish nothing thet 
hurts any man's feelings ; if you # 
fo say not a word that amy man? 
power can take amiss; would it 10 
be a mockery, a base truckling, to “) 
that you enjoyed Liberty of '* 
Press ¢ Yet, you would have liber! 
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and sciences; you would have perfect 
liberty to ascend among the stars, 
and, as the Latin Poets did, assign 
some earthly tyrant a place there; 
yeu would have oceans of liberty o! 
this sort; you would have perfect 
liberty to extol every creature in 
power; and, if you had lived in the 
time of the Star Chamber, you would 
have had as much liberty as you 
pleased to praise the corrupt and mer- 
ciless. villains who succeeded each 


other in that Court; and whose chief 


object in stifing the Liberty of the 
Press, was, to prevent the ‘people’s 
coming at a knowledge of the true 
means by which they were p'undered, 
the Members of the Court being 
always amongst the leading plun 
derers of the day, and rather than 
disgorge their plunder they were 
realy to imprison, whip, pilory, 
cop, gag, or hang the whole of the 
people, leaving just enough to be their 
slaves, to furnish thens with the means 
of luxurious living. Some of these 
execrable tyrants p-rished for thei: 
misdeeds ; and, amongst all those, on 
whom ihe just vengeance of our fore- 
fathers fell, none deserved it so richly. 
They had shown no mercy 5 they, 
UNDER THE GARB OF LAW 
AND JUSTICE, had violated ail 
law andall justice; their cruelties were 
of -the most cowardly kind; beezuse, 
while they inflicted them, they put 
on the affectation of compassion and 
piety; all their proceedings was a 
tissue of chicanery and fraud’: ; they 

deceived ihe peopie into a quict ac 
quiescence in their abeminable deci. 
sious. But, at last, the deception, 
the villainous fiaud, could not longer 
avail them; and down they came, 
covered at once with curses and wit 
blows. 

Yet, even in the time of this corrupt 
and infamous Court, uo man was 
prevented from writing upon the arts 
and sciences; no man was prevented 
fiom writing in praise of the King or 
his French wife or any of the crew. 
Tiere was full liberty’of the press for 
ail these purposes, even in the fime 


of the Star Chamber Court. Bat 
when a man accused the Lord Char- 
cellor Bacon of bribery, he was pil- 
loried, whipped, tortured, and im- 
prisoned for life; and in prison he 
died, and his family starved, though 
the vil! ain Bacon Aad been guilty of 
bribery @ hundred times. ‘The re are 
people, particularly Lawyers, who 
speck compassionately of this corrupt 
Judge ; but I never heard of any one 
of them who pitied this poor mau and 
his family. 

It would be a most valuable thing 
to collect together an account of ail 
the corrupt and tyrannical Judges 
that have lived in England and put 


schools. The lives aud actions of 
pelly ruffians are blaz ned forth in 
all manuer of ways; why not those 
of the ereat ones? A very nice and 
useful volume might be made upon 
this subject, and it would do a great 
deal more good than the book of 
Martyrs ever did. 

‘This poor man, who and whose 
family, were murdered by~ inches, 
because he wrote the truth about 
Bacou’s bribery, might have written 
upon the arts aud sciences for his 
whole life time. He had fall liberty 
to write in praise of this corrupt 
Judge; but he had no liberty to 
disclose his bribery. 

Enough has, I bope, been said to 
show, that the being able with safety 
to publish spelling books and horn 
books and farming and planting and 
sporting and chemical aud astrononn- 
cal and geometrical and arithmetical 
books, enough has, I hope, been said 
to show that the being able, with 
safety, to publish sach books is not 
worthy of being called liberty of the 
press. Thisis a liberty of the press 
which is now most fully tolcra‘'ed by 
the Emperor of France, which was 
never refused by the Spanish ing: Lisi- 
tion, which is no! refused by the go- 
vernmeut of Russia, or even by that 
of Sicily. 
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463] LETTER TO’ Ju 
more than fiddling or whistling hes : 
any more than. threshing 
making shoes has to do with liberty. 
it is the using ef the press; i is the 
using of the same machine that 1s made 
use of for exercising the liberty of the 
press; the same sort of tipes are made 
use &f to be sure; but tocall  deberty 
of the press to be able with saiety te 
publish a spelling book or a psalter o: 
the story of Goody two-shoes, merely 
because they are printed by the saine 
sort of machine as a censure upon 
the conduct of a public man ts printed, 
is as stupid as it would be to insist that 
oat-meal is the same thing as wheat 
meal, merely because both have been 
grouud in the same mill, 

No, where there is, on the part of 
nobody, any objection or dislike to 
the thing that you publish, there is 
nothing worthy of being called Liberty 
ofthe Press. [tis a farce, a despica- 
ble farce, to talk about fiderty of the 
press, if you are a‘lowed to do Rrothing 
that any man can feel offended at. 
Scandalous mockery to call this liberty 
of the press. 

There is a distinction between pri 
vate and public wat!.rs ; but, it may 
safely be asserted, that, as to the 
bounds to which men ought to be 
allowed to go as to private matters 
and persons, there is No national and 
safe boundary but frufA; and that, 
as to the public conduct ani as to the 
character, of men vlio are entrusted 
with the management of public affairs, 
if these cannot be freely discussed ; if 
there be any other limit than that of 
truth to di-cussions of this sort, there 
caubeno Liderty of the Press, though 
there may be a great deal of writing 
about mechanics and chemistry. Free. 
ly to discuss the characters, the con 

uct, and the measures of MEN IN 
POWER; if this can be done, ifa 
trne picture of them al! can be exhi- 
bited to the public, if this cau be 
done by the means of the press, and 
Without exposing the petson who does 
ut to any risk of loss of property or 
liberty; af this can be done, there is 


corn or 
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Now, Sir, clear and conclusive as 
this reasoning is, 1 am far from being 
sure, that you will understand it. 
Ered up in the chicanery of the law, 
what do you know of its principles ! 
But, ifthe reasoning be worth nothing 
fv you, it may be worth a good deal 
to those writers, who are new at war 
with the Borough tyranny; ahd, it 
may be of great use to honest juries 
too, 

Your inferruptions of Miss ToKER 
were such as every man must repro- 
hate. Ia her speech, she observed, 
that she was prepared to prove the 
truth of every statement, contained in 
the publication. What right had you 
tointerrupt her here? What right had 
you to tell her here, that (he law of the 
land would not permit her to do that? 
And, particularly, what right had you 
to answer rer by saying, that she had 
nothing to do with exposing bribery 
and corruption? Was it your office 
to plead against her?) Were there 
not two barristers paid to do that? 
How dared you forbid her to fashion 
her defence as she pleased? You 
told her, that she might have made 
her complaint to the Attorney Gene- 
ral. 30, taen, she wa3 not to ase the 
press at all upon such a subject? And, 
besides, she was ready to prove, that 
the bribery and corruption had been 
stated to the Lord Warden, and that 
he had taken no notice of the com- 
platat. 

Your next interruption was, how- 
ever, more audacious. You told her, 
When she cited the case of a corrupt 
judge, who was hanged in the reign 
of Edward the Third, that ‘“‘ she was 
‘‘ proceeding in a course that would 
“aggravate her offence’. Why? 
What had she done 2 Was ske not, in 
defending herself. against a charge 
of Malice in having censured a corrupt 
Judge, to show in what horror our 
ancestors had held corrupt Judges ? 
What had you to do with Chief Jus- 
lice THORP, wiio was hanged? Why 
should the mention of his case offead 





Liberty of the Press; if it carnot | 
there is none, 


| Gut, above all, wliy was her reference 


you? Had youa fellow feeling here? 
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to the case of that base scoundrel to 
argracate her offeuce? Was it a 
crime, too, to relate the history ofa 
corrupt Judge! And, this werd 
offence. What right had vou to say, 
in this stage of the proceedings, thai 
she had committed gn offence? You 
were not got to the end of the trial, 
You were not yeé to pronounce against 
the defendant. 

Still more outrageous was your 
railing against her, and calling her 
‘a tool in the hands of others.’ 
What right had you to do this? Did 
this abusive, this low, this vile re- 
proach; did this belong to your 
office as Judge? What! Judges 
cali names!) Judges attack defend- 
ants with foul reproach; and tat, 
too, while they are making their 
defence! You repeated, in anothe: 
interruption, this reproachful lau 
guage; this unmanly attack upon a 
female defendant, and, in this instance, 
you were backed by one of the plead- 
ers against her. Mr. WILD (let his 
name be remembered) vouched for 
the fact of her bemg a fool. Whata 
proceeding! What a scene for an 
Engiish Court ef Jusifee! The Judge 
and one of the Barristers joining, 
Open-mouthed, in abuse of a defend- 
ant, and that defeadant a woman, 
wiose alledged offence was, the hav- 
ing exposed the corruption of a Judge, 
and of which corruption she offered 
full proof! What a proceeding ! 

There remain two points in your 
conduct to notice: your anticipation 
of a verdict of guilty ; and your nzis- 
representation of the law. As to the 
lirst, you, in. yeur charge, told the 
Jury, that the truth of tie facts al- 
ledged by the defendant, would come 
before the King’s Bench in the form 
of affidavit ; thus taking it for grant- 


ed, as you had done during the de- 


fence,that guilty would be pronounced! 
This is precisely what Ellenborough 
did on the trial of Mr. White. While 
the latter was examining evidence in 
his defence, the Judge very coolly 
asked him, whether it would not be 
better to reserve this for his affidavit 
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hereafter! The Jury saved Mr. 
White the trouble of an affidavit, and 
the merciful court the treuble of hear- 
lagi. ‘“Phey acquitted Mr. White, 
though the Juige had found him 
guilty before the trial was half over ! 
One would think, that you ought to 
have remembered this; for, I assure 
you, it is fully recorded in that list of 
acts, which will, one of these days, 
be answered for. 

Your misrepresentation of the law 
isa matter of still more importance. 
You only imitate Ellenborough in 
ihis respect; but, itis a matter, that 
ought to be fully explained ; because 
this misrepresentation has led to the 
rain aud death of many a worthy 
man, 

in informat‘ons and indictments for 
libel, it was always ill of late years, 
alledged, that the pubiication was 


false, scandalous and malicious, tend-— 


ing to disturb the peace, and against 
his Majesty's crowa and dignily. 
Sir Fletcher Norton, when Attorney 
General, was the first to leave out the 
word false. This was an infameus 
perversion of law, and what an honest 
parliament would have punished most 
severely, However, scandalous and 
malicious remains Well, then, what 
is scandalous, in the active sense of 
the word? Johnson says, it is charg- 
ing FALSELY with faults; and fo 
scandal is, to charge FALSELY with 
fauits. So that, even with Sir Buill- 
ace double-fee’s omission, if a ,ury- 
man finds a man guilty of libel, who 
offers to prove the truth of his publi- 
cation, and who is not permitted to 
do it, such juryman isa pebjured man, 
and merits all the punishment due to 
a perjured man. 

Then, from the accursed Court of 
Star-Chamber, there came an assump- 
tion of the Judges, that it velenged fo 
them only to say, whether a writing 
was, or was not, a libel; that is to 
say, whether it was, or was not, 
scandalous, malicious and criminal ; 
and, that the jury was to perform the 
important office of deciding, whether 
the defendant had, or had not, writ- 
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more than fiddling or whistling hes: 
any more thau.threshing corn or 
making shoes has to do with hberty. 
It is the using ef the press; it ts the 
using of the same machine that Is made 
use of for exercising the liberty of the 
press; the same sort of types are made 
use tf to be sure; but to call t dederty 
of the press tobe able with saiety to 
publish a spelling book or a ps: alter o: 
the story of Goody two-shoes, merely 
because they are printed by the suine 
sort of machine as a censure upon 
the conduct of a public man ts printed, 
isas stupid as it would be to insist that 
oat-meal is the same thing as wheat. 
meal, merely because both have been 
grouud in the same mill, 

No, where there is, on the part of 
nobody, any objection or dislike te 
the thing that you publish, there is 
nothing worthy of being called Liberty 
ofthe Press. [tis a farce, a despica- 
ble farce, to talk about liberty of the 
press, if you are a‘lowed to do Roihing 
that any man can feel offended at. 
Scandalous mockery to call this liberts 
of the press. 

There is a distinction between pri 
cate and public wat!.s ; but, it may 
safely be asserted, that, as to the 
bounds to which men ought to be 
allowed to go as to private matters 
and persons, there is No national and 
safe boundary but frufh; and that, 
as to the public conduct anias to the 
character, of men who are entrusted 
with the management of public affairs, 
if these cannot be freely discussed ; it 
there be anv other limit than that of 
drnth to di-cussions of this sort, there 
caubeno Liderty of the Press, though 
there may be a great deal of writing 
about mechanics and chemistry. Free. 
ly to discuss the characters, the con 

uct, and the measures of MEN IN 
POWER; if this can be done, ifa 
trne picture of them al! can be exhi- 
bited to the public, if this cau be 
done by the means of the press, and 
Without exposing the petson who does 
it to uny risk of loss of property or 
Jiberty; af this can be done, there is 
Liberty of the Press; if it cannot, 
there is none, 
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you? 
| But, above all, why was her refereuce 
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Now, Sir,.clear and conclusive as 
this reasoning is, I am far from being 
sure, that you will understand it. 
Bred up in the chicanery of the law, 
what do you know of its principles | ! 
But, ifthe reasoning be worth nothing 
fu you, it may be worth a good deal 
to those writers, who are new at war 
with the Borough tyranny; and, i 
may be of great use to honest juries 
too, 

Your interruptions of Miss ToKER 
were such as every man must repro- 
hate. Ino her speech, she observed, 
that she was prepared to prove the 
truth of every statement, contained in 
the publication. What right had you 
to interrupt her here} What right had 
you to tell her here, that the law of the 
land would not permit her to do that? 
And, particularly, what right bad you 
to answer lrer by saying, that she had 
nothing to do with exposing bribery 
and corruption? Was it your othice 
to plead against her? Were there 
not two barristers paid to do that? 
How dared you forbid her to fashion 
her defence us she pleased? You 
told her, that she might have made 
her complaint to the Attorney Gene- 
ral, So, teen, she wa3 not to ase lhe 
press at all upon such a subject? And, 
besides, she was ready to prove, that 
the bribery and corruption had been 
stated to the Lord Warden, and that 
he had taken no notice of the com- 
plait. 

Your next iaterruption was, how- 
ever, more audacious. You told her, 


when she cited the case of a corrupt 


judge, who was hanged in the reign 
of Udward the Third, that ‘“ she was 
‘‘ proceeding in a course that would 
“aggravate her offence’. W es : 
What had she done 2. Was ske not, 
defending herself. against a evaeye 
of Malice in having censured a corrupt 
Judge, to show in what horror our 
uacestors had held corrupt Judges ? 
What had you to do with Chief Jus- 
tice THORP, wio was hanged? Why 
ahould the mention of his case offead 
Had you a fellow feeling here? 
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to the case of that base scoundrel to 
avevacate her offeyce? Was it a 
crime, too, to relate the history ofa 
corrupt Judge! And, this werd 
offence. What right had vou to say, 
in this stage of the proceedings, thai 
she had committed gn offence? You 
were nut got to the end of the trial, 
You were not yeé to pronounce against 
the defendant. 

Still more outrageous was your 
railing against her, and calling her 
‘a tool in the hands of others.’ 
What right had you to do this? Did 
this abusive, this low, this vile re- 
proach; did this belong to your 
office as Judge? What! Judges 
cali names! = Judges attack defend- 
ants with. foul reproach; and that, 
too, while they are making their 
defence! You repeated, in anothe 
interruption, this reproachful lau 
guage; this unmaniy attack upon a 
female defendant, and, in this instance, 
you were backed by one of the plead- 
ers against her. Mr. WILD (let his 
name be remembered) vouched for 
the fact of her bemg a fool. Whata 
proceeding! What a scene for an 
English Court ef Jusifee! The Judge 
and one of the Barristers joining, 
open-mouthed, in abuse of a defend- 
ant, and that defeadant a woman, 
wiose alledged offence was, the hav- 
ing exposed the corruption of a Judge, 
and of which corruption she offered 
full proof! What a proceeding ! 

There remain two points in your 
conduct to notice: your anticipation 
of a verdict of guilty ; aud your mis- 
representation of the law. As to the 
first, you, in, yeur charge, told the 
Jury, that the truth of tie facts al- 
ledged by the defendant, would come 
before the King’s Bench in the form 
of affidavit ; thus taking it for grant. 
ed, as you had done during the de- 
fence,that guilty would be pronounced! 
This is precisely what Elienborough 
did on the trial of Mr. White. While 
the latter was examining evidence in 
his defence, the Judge very coolly 
asked him, whether it would not 
better to reserve this for his affidavit 
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hereafter! The J ury saved Mr. 
White the trouble of an affidavit, and 
the merciful court the trouble of hear- 
ag tt. They acquitted Mr. White, 
though the Jujge had found him 
guilty before the trial was half over ! 
One would think, that you ought to 
have remembered this; for, I assure 
you, it is fully recorded in that list of 
acts, which will, one of these days, 
be answered for. ? 

Your misrepresentation of the law 
isa matter of still more importance. 
You only imitate Ellenborough io 
ihis respect; but, itis a matter, that 
ought to be fully explained ; because 
this misrepresentation has led to the 
rain aud death of many a worthy 
man, 

in informat’ons and indietments for 
libel, it was always ¢il/ of late years, 
alledged, that the pubiication was 


false, scandalous and malicious, tend- 


ing to disturb the peace, and against 
his Majesty's crowa and dignity. 
Sir Fletcher Norton, when Attorney 
General, was the first to leave out the 
word false. This was an infamous 
perversion of law, and what an honest 
parliament would have punished most 
severely, However, scandalous and 
malicious remains Well, then, what 
is scandalous, in the active sense of 
the word? Johnson says, it is charg- 
ing FALSELY with faults; and fo 
scandal is, to charge FALSELY with 
fauits. So that, even with Sir Buil- 
ace double-fee’s omission, if a yury- 
man finds a man guilty of libel, who 
offers to prove the truth of his publi- 
cation, and who is not permitted to 
do it, such juryman isa pekjured man, 
and merits all the punishment due to 
a perjured man. 

Then, from the accursed Court of 
Star-Chamber, there came an assump- 
tion of the Judges, that it velenged to 
them only to say, whether a writing 
was, or was not, a (libel; that is to 
say, whether it was, or was not, 
scandalous, malicious and criminal ; 
and, that the jury was to perform the 


be] important office of deciding, whether 





the defendant had, or had not, writ- 
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‘ upon the whole of the mutter ; and, of 


| fledged scandal, malice, and evil tend 


' * commands me; or the law compels 
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ten or published, the thing ! To cor- 
rect this absurdity ; to restrain this 
tyranny of the Judges, which, in fact, 
left ati alledged libeller at their sole 
mercy, an act was passed, in 1792, 
declaring, that the Jury were to decide 


course, in their verdictof guilty or not 
guilty, were to tuke into view the al- 


ency. 

The Judges, thus reduced to their 
proper fanctions, did, however, keep 
a lenging eye upon their usurped 
power, which they fought very hard 
to keep. Unable todo that, Ellen- 
borough, when he came to be Judge, 
always told the Juries, in cases of |i 
bel, that they were to decide; but, 
that the law compelied him to give 
them his opinion as te whether the 
thing were a libel, or not; and, it has 
so happened, that, in the space of near 
ly twenty years, Ais opinion has al- 
ways been in the affirmative, where the 
Attorney General has been the prose- 
cutor ¢ except in the single mstance 
of Perry, who had just been turned 
out of an office, which he held, while 
Elienborough himself was. in the ca 
binet! 

This giving of the opinion of the 
Judge bas been represented as com- 
pulsory, and has been spoken of in 
such a way as to make poor, timid 
juries believe, that they were: cum yel- 
led to follow the opmmion. Sometives 
Ellenborough has said: “the law 


‘‘me, to state my opinion {to you, 
‘whether thie be a tibel, or mot,” 
You said, thatthe /ew REQUIRED 
you to give your opinion, 

Now, | say, that this is not the 
case. | say, that the Act reguired no 
such thing of you; for, the Act, afier 
declaring, that the Jury shall decide 
upon the whole matter in igsue, says: 
“ Provided always, that. on every such 
“trial, the Court, or Judge, betore 
‘‘ whom such indictment or ioforma- 
* tion shall be tried, shall, eecording 
* to their or his discretion, give their, 
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“jury, in like manner as tn other cri- 
“ minal cases.” What compulsion, 
what requiring, is there here? None 
at all. It is notorivus, that there is 
no compulsion, or requiring, in other 
criminal cases; and, of course, there 
is none here, Besides, here are the 
express words, leaving it to your dis. 
cretion, whether to give your opinion, 
or not to give it. So that this is)a 
barefaced mistalement of the law, and 
a libel far more criminal than any that 
has been punished within the last hun- 
dred years. 

I have quoted the very words of the 
law; and, I trust, that Juries will not 
be cozened into cruel verdicts in this 
manner any more. By telliug them 
that the Act requires you to give your 
opinion, you make weak men believe, 
that they are ferced to act according 
to that opinion; for, say they, why 
should the law force the Judge to tell 
us what to do, if it did not suppase 
that we ought to do it? But, when 
they learn, that the law merely per- 
mits the Judge to offer his opinion, 
they will entertain quite a different 
uotion of the matter. 

In conclusion, I must remind you 
of your canting observation,” that, 
“many gentlemen at the bar -vwould 
“ have been happy to assist the defead- 
“ant, and would bave advised @ ver 
“ digferint line of conduct.” 1 be- 
lieve you, for once, with all my Beart. 
They would have been very happy to 
assist in emptying her pockets; and, 
they would have pleaded guilty for 
her most maufully. She had heard 
enouvh of the tame cheaters; of the 
miserable toad eaters ; and she sought 
safety inher own taleuts and iunocenee. 

I have just sent to the press, in 
New York, a new edition of the Trial 
of Miss Toker, to which I have dove 
myself the honour to prefix a letter to 
that lady; and, thus, her merits and 
your demerits will be known through- 
out this extensive country, in spite of 
the Borough villains and of your pa- 
trons, the Hampshire Parsons. | 


Wwe. Cosserr. 
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~My Dear Hont, 


 Paper-Money. Since the writing of 
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To Henry Hunt, Eso. 
LETTER X. 


North Hampstead, Long Island, 
Ist Oct. 1318, 


My Letter VIII to you was upon 
the subject of the Puff-Out of the 


that letter, | have acquired a fresh 
supply of knowledge on. the subject. 
You know, that it. was my opinion, 
that it was impossible to prevent imt- 
tution. Well! Various schemes are 
on foot. There is a Boroughmonger 
Commission sitting, [ see, to devise the 
means of making Borough Bank notes 
inimitable, Bless the fools! Whaj do 
iiey mean? What fooleries will they 
play next? However, Walter of the 
Times, who so strenuously urged the 
hanging of the brave Cashman, and 
who recommended you to be shot 
down: Walter tells me, that the Com- 
mission has before them a scheme ofa 
curtous kind. He describes it in the 
tullowing words + 


“We mentioned on Friday that a Com- 
“mission had been appomted under the 
“ Great Seal to inquire into the best means 
“ of preventing the forgery of Bank notes. 
* We understand that among the plans al. 
ready submitted to the Coimmission is a 
“new one, whieh has as yet in no way been 
“alluded to in the public prints, and which 
‘appears to be of a rery simple and effica- 
“ cwus nature. According to @is plan, the 
“words necessary to express the obliga. 
“ tion to pay the bearer-of the note are to 
“be white, on a black grouad, but the black 
“ ground to causist of lines of letter-press, 
“ composed with very small types of a pe- 
e culiar fount; the face of the character 
! being made as large as the body, tie lives 
: of the ground will appear coimpact and 
. regular, and will still be perfectly legible 
. when closely examined, ‘The whole let- 
ter-press may form either a single story, 
“or a collection of detached sentences. 
“ The words of the promissory part of the 
- yt areto be producea ty cutting the 
_, Letters out of the black ground, so that 
“ when the note is printed the white char- 
, acters will cross the black lines in a great 
«, Lumber of placés; the points of intersec- 
bi a will be easily recognized by the pub- 
,, © 0 Consequence of the words through 
7 psa they will pass being known, and 
«tts @ means of detecting forgery on inspec- 

tion will be afforded.” 


Come, come, Walter! You are not 





fool enough to believe this. Come! teil 
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us, then, what the projector paid you 
for inserting this puff! Five pounds? 
Or, ten? Come! tell us. 

The impudence of Walter, however, 
is scarcely exceeded by the folly of 
the projector. I would bet him the 
worth of all the notes, supposing them 
to, be really money, that, if he will 
send. me out one, I wiilsend it back 
with another, that shall be so much 
like the original, that he himself shall 
not tell which is his own. In this 
country we have the very pink of 
Bank-Note Makers. We have pater- 
tees of Bank-Note making machines! 
This is really true: and, I can teil 
you a piece of news upon this subjeet. 
A Mr. Perkins of Pliladelplia, who 
is a very ingenious man, aud. who has 
a patent for one of these machines, 
his sent over a propositivna to the 
Borough Bank Directors, to make 
them a machine for making their notes, 
He proposes to be paid a hundred 
thousand pounds for his machine, if 
the notes fe not successfully’ forged 
within so many years ; and, if they be 
successfully forged, he proposes to re- 
ceive no pay at all. The Borough 
Bank will refuse his offer to a certain- 
ty; for, | have seen some of Mr. Per- 
kins’s inimitable notes; and I am 
sure, that they would be forged in a 
week from the time of being uttered. 
The engraving is exquisilely fine ; and, 
perhaps, it is impossible for the hand 
of man to produce any thing precisely 
like it every minute line ; but, thea, 
‘he likeness, to a common, naked eye, 
may be made perfect, and that, two, 
with the greatest ease; and this is all 
that is wanted. Besides, the fineness 
of the strokes is cn evil when the note 
is only alittle, and a very liitle, wora, 
or dirty; for, then, the beautiful bor- 
ders of flowers aad lines become only 
so many dark patches, in which no- 
thing ike a stroke can be perceived. 
fu short, it is all nonesense, It is im- 
possible to make by the hand of man 
that which tue hand of man cannot 
imjtate. 

But, my good friend, look at the 
thing in another light. What a scene 
is kere! Ali cow seems to depend 
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upon a graving leol! Here are par- 
liament resolving and addressing an¢ 
the King appointing commissions, to 
do whait Why, to consult enzravers 
as to the best mode of preventing the 
forgery of the promissory notes of a 
company of merchants! It is not on 
great measures of foreign policy, or of 
domestic economy, that ourralers now 
depend for the preservation of the 
honour «and power of England ; but, 
on the use of an engraving tool! The 
Baronet would exclaim: ‘To this are 
“ we come, at last, Horatio!” 

“ Imperial Cesar, dead, and turn’d to clay, 
“(May stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 

Talk uo more to us of treaties, ali- 
ances, manifestoes, declarations, com- 
pacts, churters, constitutions and litur- 
gies: the whole of the archives of 
Church and State are now reduced to 
a piece of thin paper, six ieches long 
and three wide ; and, upon the validi- 
ty of this depend all the titles, privi- 
leges, and possessions of the realm. 
Amen! Say l. It was high time, that 
we hud these things in a tangidje 
shape! 

I still think, that a Censorship, in 
some shape or other, wll take place. 
Both the factions wish it; aud, the 
Baronet wishes it tov, though he will 
make a feeble resistance. However, 
there can be no censorship to reach 
nice hittle publications made to be 
dropped im the dark! These will be 
cheap enough. I, for my part, shell 
never resort to these means, unless a 
censorship be established. Bat, | 
am not to be deceived by any of their 
pretended care about religion : their 
base ery about “ blesphemy” isa great 
addition to their crime. 

If a new sort of bank notes should 
be made, before the Puff-Out take 
place, 1 should like to have one, 
throuvh the same channel that you 
sent me Mr. Sherwin’s Journal. 


Yours most faithfully, 
Wn. Conpert. 


ee ee 
——— 








P.S. You must have been versed, 
when vou read in the CoURLER of th 
loth of June last: “ COBBETT j,, 
“dately been fined 700 dollars fo, 
© writing against the American (). 
“vernment.” I hear that this, wit) 
a commentary on it, Was stuck up in 
placards at Coventry, just before the 
election came on. I have never beey 
prosecuted, in any shape, in Americ, 
in my life, for any writing against 
any government, I never had but one 
action brought against me, and that 
was 19 years ago, by a Dr. Rvs, a 
wild, quackery sort of fellow at Phil. 
delphia. You know what sortof nex 
Walter and Stewart are; but, a lie, s0 
bluntly told, must have staggered you, 
O» the centrary, I praise this exvel- 
lent government; and, every body 
wishes me well, and treats me well, 
Yon were afraid, that I should he pre. 
judiced, with regard to you, by the 
news papers. \ Never fear that. [pe 
ver believe them. I know all ther 
motives and all their tricks, — It is fm 
possible for them to deceive me. This 
lie of Stewart's would deceive ma 
people in England; but, FE will tase 
care that it shall be weil exposed in 
England as well as here. It has dove 
infinite service here. It bas opeued 
the eyes of thousands of honest au 
good people, who, till now, ‘could not 
believega that the Boroughmonst's 
were vitains enough to employ such 
means. It was 80 siriking a thing: 
and, it came too, at a moment whet 
[ was receiving thanks from men of 
all parties in ail parts of this extens'"* 
country. The Letiet, a copy of which 
I sent you, has been publishes 
every part of this country; and thus 
are the whole of this nation informes 
of what Borough-villains are capable; 
and thus are gone forth togetleh 
Stewart and Cieary and Burdett. 


a el 


Error. No. 14, column 435, line 13 from 
the bottom. Instead of live, read hire. 
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